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IN  PRESENTING 


to  our  people  this  Emancipation  Souvenir  and  Directory  of  Ne- 
groes in  Business,  we  have  in  mind  to  accomplish  a  two-fold  mis- 
sion. While  many  conduct  some  kind  of  business,  others  follow 
various  occupations  for  a  living.  Yet  we  have  felt  for  some 
time,  the  need  of  all  knowing  the  number  of  kinds  of  business 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  as  well  as  the  number  of  churches, 
schools  and  societies  operated  and  owned  by  us. 

The  information  contained  in  this  Souvenir  may  not  be 
what  some  may  desire ;  may  be  discouraging  to  others,  yet  we 
hope  it  may  set  all  to  thinking,  causing  some  to  get  what  they 
want,  others  who  are  discouraged,  to  WORK  and  secure  some- 
thing that  they  may  be  encouraged,  and  to  those  who  are  now 
encouraged  to  stimulate  to  greater  activity,  in  the  future. 

We  have  had  discussed  by  many  leading  men,  such  subjects 
relative  to  our  people  as  will  benefit  them.  We  ask  that  you 
read  carefully  what  has  been  written  that  you  may  be  more  in- 
telligent concerning  us  as  a  people. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  some  of  the  facts  concerning 
the  Negro  in  business  in  Selma : 

15  Public  hacks,  27  Public  drays,  24  Grocery  stores,  16  Bar- 
ber shops,  7  Blacksmith  shops,  10  Shoe  shops,  7  Stalls  in  City 
Market,  10  Restaurants,  2  Boarding  houses  for  public,  3  printing 
offices,  2  Drug  stores,  1  Coal  and  Wood  yard,  1  Bicycle  and  Re- 
pair shop,  5  Tailoring  and  Dying  establishments,  1  Dental  parlor 
1  Hair  Dressing  and  Manacuring  parlor,  1  Ginnery,  1  Tin  shop, 
1  Mattress  Making  establishment,  41  Dress  Makers  and  Seam- 
stresses, 4  Institutions  of  Learning,  17  Churches,  9  Secret  Socie- 
ties, It  Benevolent  Societies,  4  Labor  Organizations,  1  Undertak- 
ing establishment,  1  Saloon,  1  Transfer  line. 

With  this  informaiion  before  us  let  all  take  courage,  econo- 
mize, educate,  acquire  property,  make  money,  be  good  law- 
a-biding  citizens  and  there  is  yet  much  more  in  store  for  us. 

R.  B.  HUDSON. 

>  Compiler. 
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Thirty  Eight  Years  of  Race  Development. 

BY    G.    M.  ELLIOTT. 

This  is  our  thirty-eighth  anniversary  On  the  morn- 
ing of  January  1S63.  liberty  was  proclaimed  "throughout 
all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  That  pro- 
clamation came  to  a  humbled,  despised  and  unfortunate 
people.  It  lifted  the  gloom  of  a  night  that  had  been  long, 
dark  and  sad.  Who  can  realize  what  the  dawn  of  that 
bright  morning  was  to  a  people  long  oppressed?  On  that 
morning  all  heaven  rejoiced.  The  angels  tuned  their  harps 
to  new  tunes.  Heaven  and  earth  sang  together,  led  by  an 
angelic  choir.  To  the  Israelite  of  old  there  was  no  day  so 
eventful  as  that  which  marked  his  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  bondage.  He  was  especially  charged  of  God 
never  to  forget  that  day.  So  strongly  impressed  was  the 
circumstance  upon  their  minds,  and  so  deeply  imbeded  in 
their  nature  that  it  has  been  perpetiutted  in  song,  inter- 
woven into  their  spiritual  life,  and  made  typical  of  spiritual 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 

There  is  quite  a  parallelism  between  the  Israelitish 
bondage  and  deliverance,  and  the  bondage  and  deliverance 
of  the  Negro  in  this  country.  If  we  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  African  slavery  we  will  find  that  the  two  races 
were  in  slavery  about  the  same  length  of  time.  Both  were 
delivered  without  striking  the  blow  themselves  for  their 
own  freedom  ;  in  both  cases  the  hand  and  power  of  God 
were  signally  displayed.  God  gave  the  Israelites  favor  in 
the  sight  of  the  Egyptians  so  that  the  Egyptians  gave  them 
''jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold"  to  help  them  in  their 
new  relation. 

In  this  country  those  that  oppressed  us  have  been  led 
to  contribute  to  our  educalion  and  to  the  improvement  of 
our  condition.  So  that  since  the  war  the  Southern  States 
— the  ex-slave  states — have  spent  .$101,860,661  lor  Negro 
Public  Schools.  This  is  apart  from  what  the  Negro  him- 
self has  contributed  towards  his  own  education.  God  has 
favorably  disposed  our  Southern  people  so  that  they  are 
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willing  to  help  us  in  the  cause  of  education  ;  willing  to  sell 
us  lands  and  property  and  give  us  all  the  time  we  need  in 
which  to  pay;  and  in  various  ways  have  those  who  once 
held  us  in  bondage  contributed  to  our  upbuilding  as  a  race. 
Thus  in  our  emancipation,  and  in  the  events  that  have 
followed,  history  has  been  repeating  itself.  As  God 
enjoined  upon  Israel  never  to  forget  the  day  of  their  delive- 
rance, so  we  as  a  people  should  never  forget  this  day.  "And 
it  shall  be  when  thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time  to  come  saying, 
what  is  this?  that  thou  shalt  say  unto  him,  By  strength  of 
hand  the  Lord  brought  us  out  trom  Egypt  from  the  house 
of  bondage."  Ex.  13,  14. 

We  should  teach  our  children  to  know,  understand  and 
appreciate  this  day,  to  know,  revere  and  love  the  God  of 
nations;  to  recognize  His  hand  in  political,  civil  and 
national  affairs;  to  own  Him  as  the  God  oi  our  deliverance. 
An  occasion  like  this  naturally  becomes  one  of  retrospect. 
What  have  we  accomplished  since  Emancipation?  How 
far  have  we  traveled?  Where  are  we?  Our  first  celebra- 
tion found  us  totally  illiterate,  with  an  average  of  three 
out  of  every  thousand  able  to  read  and  write ;  without  a 
dollar's  worth  of  property  that  we  could  legally  call  our 
own  ;  no  homelife  in  the  true  sence ;  not  a  school  house  in 
all  the  land ;  no  places  of  business  and  no  business  know- 
ledge ;  thousands  did  not  know  a  ten  dollar  bill  from  a  one 
dollar  bill ;  we  had  no  civil  or  political  recognition  ;  we 
belonged  to  somebody  else's  church  and  had  only  preachers 
in  name;  in  short,  we  were  at  the  lowest  round  of  civili- 
zation. 

After  thirty-eight  years  these  are  some  of  our  attain- 
ments as  a  race :  From  4,000,000  we  have  increased  to 
8,840,789.  Our  taxable  property  has  increased  from 
nothing  to  $700,000,000 ;  our  percentage  of  illiteracy  has 
dropped  from  97%  to  50%.  Our  personal  property  valua- 
tion has  risen  from  nothing  to  $50,000,000.  Our  farm 
valuation  has  leaped  to  $130,000,000.  The  2413  Negro 
graduates  from  college  are  worth  on  an  average  of  $2,500. 
We  have  750  physicians,  450  lawyers,  354  editors,  400 
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newspapers,  4  magazines,  40,000  students  in  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  30,000  jftegro  teachers,  1, 200  students 
pursuing  business  courses,  30,000  youths  learning  trades, 
156  normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities  in  the  south,  3 
banks  doing  a  prosperous  business.  We  can  but  conclude 
by  saying,  "What  hath  God  wrought. 
St.  Augustine,  Fia. 


H.  C.  PRESTON, 

The  popular  Green  Street  merchant 
carries  the  markets  best  and  choicest  line 
of  groceries  and  at  prices  that  wilj  suit  my 
patrons.  See  me  before  ordering  your 
groceries  and  be  convinced  of  my  low 
prices 

H   C.  PRESTON, 
The  Children's  Friend. 


W.  H.  MUNFORD, 

Oldest  and  Most  Experienced  Taylor 
in  the  city.  Have  your  clothes  made  new 
by  being  cleaned  or  dyed. 

Repair  Work  a  Speciality, 

Send  your  clothes  to  840  Broad  Street. 


JOHN  CARTER, 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  TAILOR. 

The  handsomest  line  of  goods  injthe  city 
made  up  to  please  the  most  fastidious. 
Pants  made  to  orders |  Repairing,  and 
dyeing  a  specialty. 

808  between  Broad  &, Washington  Sts. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  the  Emancipator. 

BY   DR.   L  L.    BUR  WELL. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  that  ever  lived  on  this  American  soil.  Being  himself 
a  poor  man  and  having  to  fight  every  inch  to  greatness  by 
his  own  persistent  efforts,  he  was  in  better  position  to 
sympathize  with  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  stood  facing  difficulties  that  never  before 
faced  man  in  his  station.  The  country  was  on  the  verge  of 
war  as  the  whole  people  were  aware.  His  first  message 
to  Congress  was  logical  and  full  of  reasoning,  but  the 
inevitable  had  to  come.  The  crisis  which  Lincoln  met, 
was  of  continuous  agitation  through  Presidents  Filmore  and 
Buchanan's  administrations.  The  crisis  to  be  met  was  the 
stamping  out  of  slavery,  which  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
the  Omnibus  Bill  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  had  only 
been  successful  anodynes  in  pacifying  the  northern  people 
and  others,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  peculiar  institution 
of  slavery  ;  for  its  wrong  was  so  deeply  seated  in  the  hearts 
of  these  people  that  they  could  not  and  did  not  rest  till 
slavery  was  completely  eradicated  from  American  soil — 
through  the  leadership  of  a  noble  and  wonderful  man. 

Sometime  in  the  month  of  August,  1619,  a  little  Dutch 
vessel  landed  a  cargo  of  twenty  slaves  at  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, who  were  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder  among 
the  rich  planters.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  institution 
which  was  destined  to  separate  the  north  and  south,  for  in 
after  years  the  two  sections  of  the  country  held  direct 
opposite  views  and  opinions  concerning  it. 

The  north  believed  that  the  influence  eminating  from 
slavery  would  forever  destroy  the  moral  effect  of  American 
Liberty  and  Freedom,  and  should  cease  ;  while  the  south 
believed  in  it  and  promoted  its  existance.  The  question  of 
slaverv  entered  prominently  into  politics  when  Texas,  the 
Lone  Star  state  made  application  for  admission  in  the 
Union,  The  north  feared  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Umon,  would  be  a  broad  and  promising  field  for  the  pxi*« 
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tance  of  this  peculiar  institution  while  the  south  was  anxious 
for  its  admission  as  they  hoped  that  Texas  would  join  the 
slave  states  in  this  peculiar  institution.  Upon  this  very 
question  sectionalism  began  which  was  evidenced  from 
that  day  to  this . 

The  government  at  this  time  was  acquiring  territories 
and  admitting  states  into  the  Union.  Some  already  had 
slaves,  some  not.  Slavery  had  extended  into  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  One  faction  in  Congress,  championed  the  side 
that  Missouri  should  be  admitted  without  slaves;  the  other, 
that  she  should  be  admitted  with  slaves.  However  a  bill 
»vas  introduced  by  Mr.  Talladega  of  New  York,  to  the 
effect  that  any  other  introduction  of  slavery  into  Missouri 
should  be  stopped  or  prohibited.  This  amendment  became 
a  law  for  a  while,  but  was  afterwards  defeated,  when 
within  a  few  days  a  bill  was  presented  for  the  organization 
of  Arkansas  into  a  territory  and  a  motion  made  to  insert  a 
clause  similar  to  the  one  organizing  the  territory  of  Missouri. 
The  clause  was  defeated.  Missouri  was  made  a  territory 
with  slaves,  but  when  she  made  application  for  statehood, 
heavy  debates  were  made  against  her,  for  to  admit  her  with 
slaves,  the  institution  would  spread  throughout  the  north- 
west and  the  west.  So  a  compromise  was  affected,  allow- 
ing slaves  below  a  certain  line  and  prohibiting  it  above 
said  line.  At  this  time  Mr.  Lincoln  had  temporarily 
retired  from  politics,  but  when  the  Missouri  Compromise 
Bill  came  up,  L  incoln  re-entered  politics  and  stumped  his 
own  state  and  others  against  it.  It  was  in  New  Orleans 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  imbued  with  the  horrors  of  slavery 
when  he  saw  a  negro  girl  being  put  through  the  prelemi- 
naries  to  be  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder.  Mr  Lincoln 
turning  away  remarked  :  ktIf  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit 
that  thing  (meaning  slavery),  I'll  hit  it  hard."  Nine 
millions  negroes  know  today  whether  he  eyer  got  the  chance 
or  not.  The  blow  tkat  freed  us  was  a  hard  blow.  It  was 
not  Mr.  Lincoln's  fault.  He  loved  the  south,  but  hated 
slavery  and  loved  the  Union  above  all. 

Once  upon  a  time  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  first  nomi- 


nated  for  the  presidency,  while  sitting  in  his  office  one  day 
with  a  friend,  he  took  up  the  canvass  book  of  the  town  of 
Springfield;  in  looking,  he  saw  the  names  of  twenty  minis- 
ters registered  against  him  which  seemed  to  hurt  his  very 
soul,  and  after  sitting  and  contemplating  for  awhile,  he  got 
up  and  began  walking  the  floor  and  with  trembling  voice, 
said  : 

"I  know  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  hates  injustice 
and  slavery.  I  see  the  storm  coming,  and  I  kn&w  that  His 
hand  is  in  it.  If  He  has  a  place  and  a  work  for  ire,  and  I 
think  He  has,  I  believe  I  am  ready.  I  am  nothing,  but 
truth  is  everything.  I  know  I  am  right,  because  I  know 
that  liberty  is  right,  for  Christ  teaches  it,  and  Christ  is 
(rod.  I  have  told  them  that  a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand;  and  Christ  and  Reason  say  the  same  ;  and 
they  will  find  it  so." 

The  negro,  through  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  received  a 
heritage,  which  will  stand  as  long  as  liberty  remains  the 
foundation-stone  of  this  great  and  glorious  government 
of  ours. 

BUR  WELL  PHARMACY  CO. 

The  most  complete  and  up-to-date  Col- 
ored Drug  Company  in  the  South. 
Soda  Water,  Pure  Drugs,  Hair 
Oil,  Hair  Tonic, 
BURWELLS  «  PURGATIVE  -  PILLS 
and  any  variety  of  Christmas  presents. 
Prescriptions  carefully  Compound 
ed  at  all  hours. 

Give  us  a  call.  807  Alabama  Street. 

Mrs,  P.  D.  Kingston. 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries  for  sale  cheap 

and  of  the  very  best  quality. 
West  North  Street. 
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UNION  DRUG  COMPANY, 

455  Broad  St.,  near  Union  Depot  carries 
a  full  line  of  Pure  Drugs,  Patent 
Medicines,  Toilet  Articles  and 

PERFUMEB. 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded.  In- 
spect our  stock  of  Christmas  presents 
before  purchasing.      Polite  and 
accommodating  clerks. 
OUR  SODA  A  SPECIALTY. 


WALTER  :-:  BELL, 

THE  20TH  CENTURY  GROCER 
Carries  the  largest  and  choicest  line  of 
any  Colored  Grocer  in  the  City.  Prices 
reasonable.  Goods  first  class.  Send 
your  orders  or  'Phone  169.  Groceries 
delivered  free  to  any  part  of  the  city  on 
short  notice. 


Hey  There!  Let's  go  to  Walter  Maxey's 
the  oldesl  and  most  reliable  restaurant  in 
the  city  for  a  square  rneaL  Walter's  ex- 
perience in  the  business  enables  him  to 
procure  the  best  on  the  market  for  his 
customers.  His  Fish  and  Oyster  Depot  is 
immense.  Call  'Phone  137  when  in  need 
of  Fish  and  Oysters. 


James  E,  Mathews,  Blacksmith, 

Horse-shoeing  and  Repairing  neatly  and 
promptly  done.  Give  me  a  call. 
Cor,  Water  and  Green  St. 
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Is  There  a  Negro  Problem  ? 

DR.  C.  O.  BOOT  HE.   PRESIDENT  SK1.MA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  question  involves  too  much  to  allow  of  its  being 
answered  with  yes,  or  with  no.  Were  I  compelled  to 
answer  in  these  brief  terms,  I  should  find  myself  forced  to 
reply,  yes  and  no. 

I.    The  negative  view  of  the  subject. 

As  the  framers  of  the  topic  has  not  told  us  the  name  of 
the  party  to  "whom  the  "Problem"  belongs,  I  suppose  it 
to  be  the  nation's  problem.  Thus  located  we  may  put  it 
after  this  fashion :  "Has  the  Nation  a  Negro  Problem?" 
Considering  its  negative  aspects  I  answer,  no.  The  nation's 
questions  are  questions  which  bear  upon  man  in  general. 
Such  as  questions  of  education,  thrift  and  economy,  good 
morals,  and  strong  and  equitable  government  in  equal 
administration,  for  and  against  all  the  subjects  of  the  land. 
In  all  these  matters,  those  questions  which  refer  to  the 
Negro  refer  also  to  all  the  various  people  of  the  land 
regardless  of  race  or  nationality.  Without  regard  to  racial 
distinctions  the  nation's  plain  duty  is  to  establish  and  main 
tain  such  institutions  and  laws  as  make  for  the  peace,  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  all  the  people  ;  that  is.  of  humanity 
in  general. 

Now,  if  the  American  life — considered  in  its  corporate 
existence— or  municipal  personality  is  so  imperfect  as  to 
allow  its  preference  for  and  prejudice  against  physical, 
racial  marks,  to  dominate  over  its  sentiments  of  justice  and 
principles  of  benevolence  so  that  it  cannot  count  the  Negro 
into  the  bond  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  it  follows  that  the 
problem  no  longer  rises  from  the  peculiar  life  of  the  Negro 
people,  but  from  the  peculiar — not  to  say  imperfect — life 
of  the  nation.  Here  the  practical  question  is  How  shall 
the  corporate  life  of  the  American  people  be  raised  into 
dominant  sentiments  and  ruling  principles  of  fairness  and 
benevolence  ? 

II.    The  Positive  Aspect  of  the  Subject. 

But,  in  my  opinion  there  is  a  sense  in  which  there  may 
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exist  a  -'Negro  Problem." 

It  is  a  fact  that  differences  in  environments  make, 
and  cause  differences  between  the  individuals  or  tribes 
differently  environed.  Men — as  a  rule — is  largely  a  crea- 
ture of  circumstances.  Till  within  a  few  years,  the  Negro 
in  America  has  been  consigned  to  the  degraded  and  degrad- 
ing lot  of  bondmen,  while  the  white  man  has  been  his 
master.  The  former  relation  wilted  and  marred  the  man- 
hood within  its  grasp.  While  the  latter  relation,  because 
of  the  freedom  with  which  it  was  clothed,  not  only  opened 
every  avenue  of  development  and  every  giite  which  looked 
toward  excellence  and  power,  but  turned  on  every  necessary 
stimulus,  help  and  encouragement.  To  suppose — in  view 
of  a  knowledge  of  these  facts — that  there  is  not  a  difference 
between  the  social  status  and  governing  capacity  of  the  two 
people  is  to  make  ourselves  unreasonable. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  laws  and  institutions  rise 
out  of  the  lives  of  the  masses,  it  is  evident  that  this  diffe- 
rence igainst  ourselves  and  in  favor  of  the  white  man  must 
engage  the  thoughtful  of  our  statesmen. 

For  the  nation  to  ask  How  shall  the  Negro  be  dealt 
with  as  concerns  his  political  privileges  until  he  shall 
develop  into  capacity  for  self-government?"  is  for  the 
nation  to  act  after  a  reasonable  fashion.  Another  question 
is  like  unto  this,  namely  :  "How  shall  we  get  the  Negro 
to  consent  to  patiently  await  the  coming  of  the  day  of  his 
fitness  for  self-government." 

The  practical  aspects  of  the  problem  as  the  problem 
concerns  the  Negro  people  are  these  :  We  must  recognize 
the  fundamental  facts  in  the  case,  join  other  good  people 
and  unite  ourselves  in  efforts  fo^  the  improvement  of  our 
mental  material  conditions  and  patiently  wait  for  our  man- 
hood to  call  for  our  elevation. 


Dr.  H.  Stanley  Sullivan, 

Dental  Surgeon, 

617  Water  Street,  Selma,  Ala.     Hours  :  9  to  12,  I  to  5  130. 
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"LUNCH  saloon;' 

Alex  Walker,  Prop.  903  E.  Washington  St 

Dealer  in  Finest  Wines  and  Liquors. 
Bottle  and  Draught  Beer  of  all  kinds.  ^  Try 
our  hot  lunches  which  are  served  daily 


Chas.  S.  Goldsby, 

BLACKSMITH  AND  WHEELWRIGHT. 

For  first  class  Horse-shoeing  call  on  me. 
Wagons  and  Buggy  repairing  a  specialty. 
North  Street.      Chas.  S.  Goldsby. 


Duncan  E.  Irby, 

EVERYBODY'S    :-:  FR*END. 
Leading  Blacksmith  Shop  in  the  City. 
Best  work  done  at  lowest  price.  All 
work  guaranteed.   Call  to  see  me. 

Dunk  Irby. 


TOM  MOSLEY, 

WEST   :-:    END    :-:  GROCER. 
6*oods  always  fresh.  e  Nice  country  but- 
ter, fresh  eggs  and  fine  chickens.  Half 
barrel  flour  cheap.    Corn,  hay,  oats  and 
vegetables  at  all  times-   Ask  for  my  prices 

TOM  MOSLEY. 


When  in  need  of  the  choicest  meats, 
pork,  steak,  veal  and  mutton,  call  on  me. 
My  meats  are  the  tenderest  and  j incest 
in  the  city. 

WILL  EDWARDS, 
Stall  No.  6,  Market  House. 
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Why  Celebrate  January  1st? 

by   rev.   r.  t.   Pollard,  a.   b.,   pastor  tabernacle 
baptist  church. 

This  question  ought  to  be  answered,  because  right  here 
so  man}-  are  puzzLd  for  an  answer.  Some  say  that  they 
were  set  free  on  April  9th.  uthers  May  28th,  and  others 
still  May  5th.  They  therefore  think  trur  they  should  cele- 
brate one  of  these  days. 

1.  The  Negro  ought  to  celebrate  the  day  on  which  he 
was  legally  set  free.  That  day  was  Tanuary  1st.  1S63. 
On  that  day  Abraham  Lincoln.  President  of  the  United 
States,  issued  the  emancipation  proclamation  which  s.iid 
among  other  things:  "1,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  virture  of  the  po  wer  in  me  vested  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  actual  rebellion  against  the  authority  and 
government  of  the  United  States  and  as  a  tit  and  necessary 
war  measure  for  repressing  the  rebellion,  do.  on  this  1st 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1S63,  .  .  order 
and  declare  that  aU  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said 
designated  states  una  parts  of  states  are  and  henceforth 
shall  be  free."  The  issuance  of  the  President's  proclam  i- 
tion  set  the  slaves  free  legally.  Why  the  slaves  were 
not  turned  loose  at  once  was  because  the  slaveholders 
would  not  consent  that  the  Negro  was  free ;  hence,  five 
years  nearly  was  spent  in  a  bloody  war  to  make  the  master's 
acknowledge  this  freedom.  From  the  time  the  proclama- 
tion was  issued  the  government  henc»forth  treated  the 
slave  just  as  if  he  were  free,  for  after  the  proclamation  the 
slave  was  enlisted  as  a  soldier  for  the  government  service. 

2.  The  celebration  of  one  and  the  same  day  tends  to 
race  unity  and  gives  the  world  a  greater  estimate  of  us  as  a 
freedom  loving  people.  This  propcsition  is  self  evident. 
The  Uiiited  States  celebrate  July  4th,  [he  day  on  which  the 
colonies  declared  their  independence.  This  declaration 
was  made  July  4th,  1776,  though  it  took  nearly  five  years 
(Oct.  1 8th,  17S1),  for  the  colonies  to  become  actually  inde- 
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pendent  or  free,  and  that  by  war.  And  yet  this  govern- 
ment dates  its  freedom  not  from  the  time  the  revolutionary 
war  ended,  but  from  the  time  it  declared  itself  free. 

As  long  as  the  Negroes  in  different  sections  of  the 
South  celebrate  different  days,  because  on  these  days  their 
masters  told  them  that  they  were  free,  there  can  be  no  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  celebration  of  a  race  measure 
that  will  make  the  world  feel  that  the  Negro  as  a  race  loves 
his  freedom. 

Selma,  Ala. 


E.  D.  LAWSON, 

GROCBR,  Corner  Washington  and  Vogelin  Streets, 

Is  ever  on  the  alert  for  the  best  to  please  his  customers. 
His  stock  is  Fresh  and  clean,  prices  Low  as  the  Lowest. 
Fresh  Pork  Sausage,  Hog  Head  Cheese,  Cabbage  and  Po- 
tatoes received  weekly. 

Give  me  a  call  and  save  money  by  purchasing  from  me 

E.  D.  LAWSON, 
The  Watchful  Merchant 


LITTLE  BOSTON  GROCERY, 

R.  S.  P.  ABBOTT,  Proprietor, 
Keeps  on  hand  fresh  groceries  and  everything  carried  in  a 
first-class  grocery  store.    Twenty  years  experience  is  proof 
of  our  ability  to  cope  with  the  times.    We  save  you  money 
on  every  purchase.    Call  at 

LITTLE  BOSTON  GROCERY, 

107,  107  Maple  street. 


ED.  W.  STONE. 

For  professional  Horse-shoeing  and  Repairing  of  Bug- 
gies, Wagons  and  Carts,  see  me. 

ED.  W.  STONE, 

Summerfield  Road. 
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The  Evils  of  Slavery. 

BY  REV.  G.  W.  STEWART,  B    D.,  PRESIDING   ELDER   OF  THE 
SELMA   DISTRICT  C    M.  E  CHURCH. 

How  can  I  in  a  single  discourse  set  before  you  the 
wrongs  and  abomination  of  the  detestable  institution.  I 
must  pass  over  a  great  many  of  its  features,  and  will  select 
one  which  is  at  present  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind. 
Different  minds  are  impressed  with  different  evils,  to  my 
mind  the  greatest  evil  inflicted  by  this  system  is  the  outrage 
offered  by  slavery  to  human  nature. 

Slavery  does  all  that  lies  in  human  power  to  unmake 
men,  to  rob  them  of  their  humanity,  to  degrade  men  into 
brutes;  and  this  it  does  by  declaring  them  to  be  property. 
There  is  the  master  evil,  declare  a  man  chattel,  something 
you  may  turn  to  your  use,  as  a  horse  or  a  tool,  strip  him  of 
all  rights,  of  himself,  of  all  rights  to  use  his  own  powers, 
except  what  you  concede  to  him  as  a  favor  and  deem  con- 
sistant  with  your  own  profit,  and  you  cease  to  look  on  him 
as  a  man,  you  may  call  him  such,  but  he  is  not  to  you  a 
brother,  a  fellow  being,  a  partaker  of  your  nature  and  your 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God  •  You  knew  him,  you  treat  him, 
you  speak  to  bim  as  infinitely  beneath  you,  belonging  to 
another  race,  you  have  a  tone  and  a  look  toward  him  which 
you  never  use  toward  a  man.  Your  relation  to  him  demand 
that  you  treat  him  as  an  inferior  creature,  you  cannot  if  you 
would,  treat  him  as  a  man. 

That  he  may  answer  your  end,  that  he  may  consent  to 
be  a  slave,  his  spirit  must  be  broken,  his  courage  crushed, 
he  must  fear  you.  A  feeling  of  his  deep  inferiority  must 
be  burnt  into  his  soul.  The  idea  of  his  rights  must  be 
quenched  in  him,  by  the  blood  of  his  lashed  and  lacerated 
back.  Here  is  the  damning  evil  of  slavery.  It  destroys 
the  spirit,  the  consciousness  ot  a  mr.n. 

I  care  little  in  comparison  for  his  hard  outward  lot, 
his  poverty,  his  unfinished  house,  his  coarse  fare  ;  the  terri- 
ble thing  in  slavery  is  the  spirit  of  a  slave.  The  extinction 
of  the  spirit  of  a  man,  he  feels  himself  owned,  a  chattle,  a 
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thing  bought  and  sold  and  held  to  sweat  for  another's  pleas 
ure  ,  at  another's  will,  under  another's  lash,  just  as  an  ox  or 
horse,  treated  thus  as  a  brute.    Can  he  take  a  place  anion g 
other  men?    A  slave?    Is  there  a  name  so  degraded  on 
earth?    A  name  which  separates  a  man  from  his  kind. 

2nd.  In  what  is  a  slave  treated  as  a  man?  The 
great  right  of  a  man  is  to  use,  improve,  expand  his  powers 
for  his  own  and  others  good,  the  slaves  powers  belong  to 
another  and  are  hemmed  in,  kept  down,  not  cherished,  nor 
suffered  to  unfold.  If  there  be  an  infernal  system,  one 
especially  hostile  to  humanity,  it  is  that  which  deliberately 
was  against  the  expansion  of  man's  faculties;  and  this 
enters  into  the  essence  of  slavery.  (A  slave  cannot  be  kept 
a  slave  if  all— owed  to  improve  his  intellectual  and  higher 
nature.)  A  man  has  the  right  to  form  and  enjoy  the  rights 
of  domestic  life.  The  tie  between  the  brute  and  his  young 
endures  but  a  few  months.  Man  was  made  to  have  a 
home,  to  have  a  wife,  and  children  to  cleave  to  them  for 
life,  to  sustain  the  domestic  relations,  constancy  and  punty 
and  through  these  hold  ties  to  refine  and  exalt  his  nature, 
such  is  the  distinction  of  a  man,  but  slavery  violates  the 
society  of  home,  it  makes  the  young  woman  property  and 
gives  her  no  protection  from  licentiousness. 

It  either  disallows  marriage  or  makes  it  a  vain  show. 
It  sunders  husband  and  wife,  sell  them  into  different 
regions  and  then  compels  them  to  break  the  sacred  tie  and 
contract  new  alliances  in  order  to  stock  the  plantation  with 
human  slaves.  Scripture  and  nature  say  what  "'God  has 
joined  let  not  man  put  asunder."  But  slavery  scorns  God's 
voice  in  his  word  and  in  his  man  heart  even  the  Christian 
Church  dared  not  remonstrate  against  the  wrong,  but  sanc- 
tioned in  and  enc<  uraged  the  poor,  ignorant  slave  to  form 
a  new  and  adulteious  connection,  that  he  may  minister  to 
his  master's  gain. 

Poor  slave,  humanity's  outcast  and  orphan,  to  whom 
no  door  is  opened,  but  that  naked  hut  of  the  degraded  cast, 
art  thou  indeed  a  man,  dost  thou  belong  to  the  human 
brotherhood?      Oh!  Freedom!    Freedom!  man's  dearest 
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birthright  is  the  good  toward  which  civil  institution  tend. 
It  is  at  once  the  sign  and  the  means,  the  cause  and  effect  of 
human  progress.  It  exists  in  a  measure  under  the  tyranical 
government  and  gives  them  their  strength.  Nowhere  is  it 
wholly  broken  down  but  under  domestic  slavery.  Under 
this  man  is  made  property,  here  lies  the  darning  taint,  the 
accursed  blightning  power,  the  infernal  evil  of  slavery. 


ISAAC  C.  COLLINS. 

The  old  Reliable  Barber  and  Restaurant  keeper.  Polite 
and  accommodating  men  to  serve  you.  Meals  hot  and  pal- 
table  at  all  hours.  Call  on  me  at  my  old  stand  for  a  hair 
cut  or  shave  and  for  a  good  meal. 

Ike  C.  Collins. 


BLACKSMITHIN6. 

Having  been  working  at  the  Black-smith's  trade  for 
the  past  30  years.  I  am  prepared  in  every  particular  to  give 
you  a  professional  job  in  horse-shoeing.  Wagons  and  ma- 
chines repaired  on  short  notice. 

A.  L.  STONE. 


Industrial  Association. 

The  Great  Southern  Home  Industrial  Association  of 
Birmingham,  the  wonder  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  only 
company  in  the  state  of  its  kind  that  pays 

SICK  BENEFITS 

in  22  hours  after  receiving  first  sick  certificate  at  Home  or 
branch  office. 

We  also  pay  upward  of  200  claims  per  week.  Busi- 
ness written  $50,000.  Branch  office  423  Broad  Street,  Sel- 
ma,  Ala. 

W.  L.  Lauderdale,  President  and  Manager, 
G.  W.  Richardson,  Superintendent. 
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The  Part  Frederick  Douglas  Took  in 
Emancipation. 

BY   J.    S.    MOTEN,   PRESIDENT   PAYNE   UNIVERSITY,  SELMA. 

If  you  have  in  your  youthful  days  dropped  a  stone  into 
a  tub  of  water  and  remember  how  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  disturbed  from  the  point  of  disturbance  to  the  limits 
of  the  containing  vessel ;  or,  plainer,  il  you  remember  how 
a  wave  was  begun  which  spread  to  the  limits  of  the  vessel ; 
you  have  an  idea  of  the  part  that  Fred  Douglas  took  in  the 
emancipat  on  of  the  Negro  in  this  country, 

The  very  spot  on  which  he  first  felt  his  blood  rnshing 
and  crowding  into  the  heart,  making  it  to  swell  at  the 
thought  of  the  enslavement  of  man  by  man,  the  very  spot 
on  which  he  stood  when  the  muscles  of  his  face  contracted 
into  an  expression  of  horror  at  the  cruelty  of  man  to  man 
and  the  very  spot  on  which  he  stood  when  he  groaned  an 
anguish  groan  of  discontent,  there  he  dropped  a  pebble 
into  the  then  placid  waters  of  human  bondage  and  started 
a  wave  against  it  which  finally  culminated  in  surging 
breakers  of  abolition. 

When  from  some  elevated  place  in  an  abolitionist 
meeting  he  uttered  his  first  invectives  against  the  infernal 
institution,  he  lirst  disturbed  the  particles  of  atmosphere  in 
juxtaposition  to  him,  which  sent  an  ethereal  wave  that 
spread  and  grew  until  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  caught 
up  in  it  and  he  took  the  rostrum  tor  freedom.  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  lashed  by  it  until  she  wrote 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  John  Brown  rode  upon  its  crest 
to  a  limb  of  «t  "sour  apple  tree,"  Charles  Sumner  stood 
upon  it  an  l  in  obedience  to  the  divene  injunction  received 
a  stroke  on  one  cheek  and  turned  the  other,  while  he  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  Christendom  within  the  halls  of  the 
American  Congress. 

Driftwood,  all  of  these,  Driven  and  carried  by  the 
wavel  sentiment  started  and  propelled  by  Frederick 
Douglas.  Frederick  Douglas  the  thinker,  the  sympathizer, 
the  orator,  the  figjiter  of  mobs,  the  agitator, 
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The  sympathizers  in  the  Orient  never  knew  how  to 
deeply  and  truly  sympathize  until  Douglas  took  ship  at 
New  York,  a  refugee  from  injustice  and  upon  the  high 
seas  spoke  so  loud  that  he  was  heard  by  those  on  board 
above  the  roaring  of  the  waters  and  then,  upon  the  free 
shores  of  England,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  so 
bestirred  the  English  that  his  freedom  was  purchased  and 
given  to  him  "in  fee." 

Upon  his  return  to  his  beloved  country,  he  agitated, 
armed  not  only  with  rights,  but  with  legal  rights.  He 
agitated  the  ciuse  until  President  Lincoln,  notwithstanding 
his  famous  utrerance,  '*I£  lean  preserve  the  Union  without 
freeing  all  the  s'aves,  I  will  do  it,"  etc,  was  compelled  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  sign  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 

The  Part  that  Douglas  played  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  American  Negro  was  that  of  agitator.  lie  is  unparel- 
led  in  history  as  an  agitator.  Moses  agitated  the  delive- 
rance of  the  Isrealites,  stood  between  Jebovah  and  Pharoah 
while  ten  plagues  were  sent  upon  the  Egyptians,  led  the 
people  triumphantly  out  of  bondage,  but  was  interred  on 
Xebo's  mount  bjfore  they  enjoyed  the  full  fruits  of  his 
labors. 

Spurius  Cass'us  took  the  initiative  in  freeing  the 
Roman  plebians  from  Agrarian  thraldom,  but  was  put  to 
death  before  they  were  inducted  into  the  cheering  light  of 
freedom  and  equal  rights.  Arnold  Von  Winkelreid  took 
as  many  spears  of  the  Austrian  phalanx  into  his  body  as  it 
could  contain  and  bore  them  to  the  ground  when  he  fell. 
kiMake  way  for  Liberty,"  he  cried.  He  made  way  for 
liberty  but  died.  His  wife  and  children  enjoyed  this  lib- 
erty, but  he  never  mingled  a  glad  tear  with  theirs,  nor 
sung  with  them  a  song  of  freedom.  Toussant  L'Overture 
died  a  martyr  to  Haitian  freedom  but  perished  in  a  French 
dungeon  before  the  island  was  declared  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

But  Frederick  Douglas  lived  to  see  the  Negro  walk  out 
from  under  the  smoke  of  a  fraternal  vvar,  a  freeman.  He 
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lived  to  see  the  "big  house"  owned  and  occupied  by  one  of 
the  ex-slaves.  He  lived  to  see  the  thing  sold,  become  the 
seller,  the  slave  pen  and  the  auction  block  supplanted  by 
school  houses  and  churches. 

Then  "wrapping  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him," 
he  lay  "down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

T.  J.  HOOKS. 

PARLOR  CAFE,         430  SHEARER  ST. 

Fish,  Oysters,  Fruits  and  Cakes. 
Lunches  served  at  all  hours.   The  only 
Negro  Cafe  keeping  open  all  night. 
Everything  neat  and  clean. 
Give  me  a  call. 
_____  T.  J.  HOOKS. 

Broadnax  &  James, 

RESTAURANT. 
Wholesale  and   Retail  Fish   and  Oyster 

Dealers.  Lunches  at  regular  hours. 
925  Washington  St.,  east  of  City  Market. 

Who  Keeps  the  Citizens  Warm? 

WHY  HUDSON  BROS. 

Who  carry  a  large  stock  of  Monte vallo,    Hobson  and 
Splint  Coal,    Call  on  us  it  3  ou  want  a  good  Coal 
free  from  dirt  and  clinkers.    Phone  or 
drop  a  card  when  in  need  of  fuel. 

Phone  37.  Hudson  Bros. 

Y.  W.  Cason,  Cafe. 

Fresh  Fish,  Oysters  and  Game  served  on  short  notice.  Try 
our  popular  15c  meals  and  you  will  say  it  beats  any 
25c  meal  you  ever  had.    Come  in  when 
hungry  and  satisfy  your  longing. 
Barbecued  Pork  at  all  hours. 
West  Side  City  Market,  Washington  Street. 
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Should  The  Negro  Emigrate? 

BY  REV.  T.  j.   BELL.   PASTOR  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

When  the  Negio  was  made  a  citizen  and  was  declared 
to  be  a  joint  heir  with  all  the  other  citizens  to  all  the  pri* 
vileges  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  government, 
there  was  a  class  of  people  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  country,  who  seemed  to  labor  under  the  impression 
that  the  action  of  the  government  was  net  final,  but  was 
something  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  could  be  set  aside. 
This  class,  though  small  in  number  at  the  time,  was  of 
sufficient  strength  to  set  in  motion  an  agitation  which  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  great  many  have  almost 
despaired  of  the  future  of  the  race  in  this  country,  as  long 
as  this  present  feeling  of  seeming  hostility  remains.  This 
agitation,  together  with  the  feeling  it  has  engendered,  has 
found  expression  at  different  times  in  the  three  following 
questions  : 

1.  What  sh  ill  be  done  to  ihe  Negro? 

2.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  Negro? 

3.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  Negro? 

To  the  first  question  a  few  sprang  to  their  feet  and 
exclaimed,  ''Lynch  him!  Kill  him!  He  is  not  lit  to 
live."  A  more  conservative  and  responsible  element  re- 
plied, "No,  don't  lynch  him;  that  would  be  barbarous. 
Let's  do  something  for  him;"  while  a  third  element  came 
forward  and  said,  "Let's  deport  him;  let's  take  him  to 
Mexico  ;  let's  send  him  to  Africa — anywhere  rather  than 
let  him  remain  here  with  us  and  with  our  children  :  for 
the  two  can  never  get  along  together  in  peace." 

The  Negroes  themselves  ha\e  contracted  the  contagion 
and  their  sentiments  have  found  expression  from  time  to 
time  through  the  editorial  columns  of  race  organs  and  in 
the  utterances  of  public  speakers — some  declaring  it  to  be 
the  only  pannacea  for  the  ills  of  which  the  Negro  com- 
plains ;  others  declaring  it  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  seek  to  point  out  other  ways  by  which  the  same 
result  may  be  accomplished. 
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We  ask,  therefore,  with  all  seriousness,  Should  the 
Negro  emigrate?  If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  entire  race, 
or  two  or  three  millions  of  them,  should  sell  their  cows, 
give  away  their  dog  and  pack  their  knapsacks  and  go  wan- 
dering off  to  Africa  or  China,  New  Guinea  or  New  any- 
where— else,  for  that  matter,  in  quest  of  a  home,  then  I  have 
no  hesitation  is  saying  no.  And  it  seems  as  if  this  is  what 
the  advocates  of  this  emigration  theory  mean.  Some  of 
them  would  have  the  government  or  some  other  power 
(perhaps  some  miraculous  power,  for  only  in  that  way 
could  it  be  done)  transport  every  man,  woman  and  child  of 
the  race  to  Africa. 

Any  emigration  scheme  on  a  basis  large  enough  to 
have  any  weight  is  wholly  impracticable,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered out  of  the  question.  If  a  thousand  or  two  wish  to 
go  to  Africa,  or  any  other  place,  and  can  go  in  a  way  by 
which  they  can  be  provided  for — m  small  numbers.  I  mean 
— just  as  imigrants  come  to  this  country,  then,  certainly, 
there  should  be  no  objection.  But  no  one  has  yet  sug- 
guested  any  plan  by  which  this  could  be  done. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  there  are  too  many  Negroes 
in  this  country  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  oi  the 
nation.  How  do  these  people  know  it?  Do  they  know 
what  would  happen  if  all  the  negroes  were  gone?  And 
suppose  ten  thousand  wished  to  go  every  year,  who  would 
carry  them?  And  would  that  rtlieve  the  congestion ?  I 
doubt  it.  There  are  over  one  million  colored  people  in  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Suppose  fifty  thousand  left  (and  that 
would  be  a  large  number,  would  that  relieve  the  conges- 
tion ?  There  is  simply  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  discussion 
of  such  an  impracticable  scheme. 

It  seems  that  we  are  a  long  while  learning  that  the 
Negro  is  here  to  stay,  whether  he  is  wanted  or  not, 
whether  he  wishes  to  remain  or  go.  It  is  not  left  with  him 
nor  any  one  else.  A  higher  Power  has  the  whole  matter 
in  control.  What  will  happen  ten  thousand  years  from 
now  has  not  yet  been  made  known  to  us.  But  if  there  is 
one  thing  that  stands  out  clear  and  bright,  it  is  that  the 
Almighty  intends  that  the  negro  shall  remain  right  where 
te  is  for  a  long  time  yet,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  betler 
his  condition  and  add,  in  his  own  humble  way,  to  the 
future  greatness  of  his  country. 


BEN.  J.  SCHUSTER, 
Selma,       -      -  Alabama. 
Dealer  in 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 

and 

Builders'   Supplies.  Agents 
Bucks  and  John  Van's 

Ranges  and  Iron  King  Stoves. 

Our  Specialties  : 
Schuster's   Brand  Cuttlery, 
Axes,  Shovels  and  Spades. 
My  employees  are  always 

ready  and  glad  to 
serve  you. 


BEN.  J,  SCHUSTER, 
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Introduction  of  Slavery  in  America- 

BY    REV,    S.    F.   KINGSTON,    PAS  FOR    REFORM  PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 

American  ^Negro  slavery  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  No 
one  would  welcome  it  back.  It  was  a  curse  and  not  a 
blessing.  In  many  instances  the  slave  was  given  a  trade, 
but  this  was  not  for  his  own,  but  his  master's  benefit. 
There  were  many  good  masters,  and  between  slave  and 
master  there  was  frequently  a  strong  attachment.  V\  hile 
on  the  other  hand  the  poor  unfortunate  slave  dreaded  the 
sight  of  his  cruel  master.  For  with  such  a  master  the 
slave  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  brute  animal. 

In  many  instances  great  numbers  of  slaves  were 
crowded  together  in  one  room  cabins,  poorly  clad  and 
poorly  fed.  A  good  strong  gospel  sermon  on  man's  rela- 
tion to  his  fellow  man  chastity  and  kindred  subjects  and 
such  was  scarcely  ever  his  to  hear.  B«t  the  oft  repeated 
text,  was  constantly  sounded  in  his  ear,  ''Servants  obey 
your  masters. 

The  slave  had  no  personal  rights,  was  doomed  to  a 
life  of  servituds  and  ignorance  by  law.  Couhl  not  leave 
the  plantation  to  which  they  belonged  without  a  written 
pass  from  their  master. 

In  the  year  1748  there  were  97,000  slaves  brought  to 
America  to  endure  this  cruel  bondage.  The  poor  slave 
suffered  great  privation  in  being  shipped  to  this  eoi-ntry. 
Many  thousand  died  al  sea,  and  today  their  bones  lie 
bleaching  Beneath  the  white  crystal  waves,  and  their  souls 
gone  marching  on.  Lord  Palmerton  says  :  "A  slave  has 
not  as  much  room  in  a  sea  ship,  as  a  corpse  has  in  a  coffin." 
So  that  there  was  not  room  enough  to  lie  down. 

In  the  year  1655  an  English  ship  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins  landed  two  hundred  and  fifty  chained 
slaves  at  St.  Domingo.  These  were  the  first  slaves  brought 
to  the  New  World.  Spanish  cruelty  had  exterminated  the 
inoffensive  Indian,  and  his  plan  must  be  filled  with  Negro 
slaves  who  would  cultivate  the  plantations.  The  hearty 
sons  of  Africa,  then  as  at  all  other  times,  proved  equal  to 


the  task;  and  like  Israel  of  old,  in  Egypt,  survived  the 
oppressive  cruelty  of  their  heartiless  task  masters.  In  time 
the  slaves  rose  up  against  their  cruel  masters,  and  under 
their  invincible  "Black  Prince  Tons  Saint"  conquored  and 
drove  them  from  the  island. 

Bancroft  says  :  "Hayti  the  first  spot  in  America  that 
received  African  slaves,  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of 
African  liberty."  In  the  year  1619  a  Dutch  trading  vessel 
landed  twenty  slaves  at  Jamestown,  Va.  But  remember 
that  fifty  years  before  this  time  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  had 
received  slaves.  Slavery  existed  in  all  of  the  Colonies, 
which  we  now  call  Northern  States,  and  what  is  now 
known  as  "Wall  Street,"  in  New  York,  was  at  that  time 
a  slave  market. 

In  the  year  17 10  New  York  passed  an  ordinance  for- 
bidding slaves  to  appear  in  the  streets  after  dark.  In  the 
same  state  in  1 74 1 ,  from  May  nth  to  Aug.  29th,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  negroes  were  casted  into  prison,  four- 
teen burned  at  the  stake,  eighteen  hanged,  seventy-one 
transported,  and  all  according  to  the  laws  of  that  state. 
Every  law  pissed  by  the  State  of  New  York,  prior  to  the 
Revolution  tended  to  curtail  the  Negroes  rights  until  their 
condition  was  little  removed  from  the  brute. 

In  Virginia  the  institution  of  slavery  grew  very  slow 
at  first,  and  Negroes  were  regarded  as  chattle,  but  an  act 
was  passed  in  1705,  declaring  them  to  be  real  estate.  Trial 
by  jury  was  denied  him  and  more  than  five  meeting 
together  was  felony  and  punished  by  death. 

What  race  under  the  sun  has  endured  such  oppression? 
And  what  race  makes  a  better  showing,  according  to  its 
chances!  Some  of  our  critics,  I  am  sure,  would  be  less 
severe  if  they  were  better  acquainted  with  our  three  hun- 
dred years  of  bondage.  So  we  as  a  race,  say  as  did  our 
beloved  Douglas,  "Judge  me  not  by  the  heights  to  which  I 
have  climbed,  but  the  depths  from  which  I  come." 


WILLIAM  THOMAS, 

The  Live,  Wide  Awake  Grocer.    Cor.  North  &  Sylvan  St& 
Groceries   to    please    all.    princes  reasonable.  Come 
jn  to  see  me. 
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MURRY  WALKER, 

The  popular  Tonsorial  Artist.    His  assis- 
tants are  the  best  and  will  therefore 
give  the  best  service.    Hair  cuts 
and  shampooning  a  specialty. 

Murry  Walker, 
922  E.  Washington  Street. 


C.  HILL. 

Dealer  in  Groceries,  Fruits, 

Canned  Goods  and  all  things  for  table  use.  Call  on  me  and 
be  supplied. 

C.  Hill,  Small  Ssreet. 


BARBER  SHOP. 

For  First-class  Hair  Cutting  and  Shaving,  call  on  me 
and  you  are  sure  to  be  treated  right. 

Will  Acree, 

Barber  West  ot  City  Market. 

Jesse  E.  Kennedy, 

Wide- A  wake  Grocer,  corner   Franklin    and   McCrary  sts. 
Everything  kept  in  a  first-class  store  always  on  hand 
at  reasonable  prices.    I  am  kept  busy  because  of  my  motto 
Small  piotits  and  quick  sales.    Give  me  a  trial. 


H.  B.  SULLIVAN, 
Funeral  Director,  613  Ala. 
Street. 


The  Negroes'  Part  in  the  Late  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

REV.  G.  E    COLBY,  PRESIDING  ELDER  MONTGOMERY  DISTRICT 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  ind  Gentlemen  :  This  subject 
calls  on*-  attention  to  a  chain  of  remarkable  events  in 
regard  to  the  Negroes  part  as  a  soldier  in  the  late  wars  of 
the  United  State*.  Before  entering  upon  the  main  func- 
tion of  our  subject  we  wish  first  to  consider  what  consti- 
tutes a  national  government;  be  it  municipal,  republic, 
kingdom,  empire  or  monarchy.  This  question  properly 
answered,  we  then  have  a  fair  light  thrown  on  the  subject. 
No  government  can  be  a  constitutional  government  with- 
out the  people.  Neither  the  people  can  constitute  a  gov- 
ernment with  law  and  order;  and  this  must  be  enforced 
by  officials  selected  or  elected  by  the  people.  The  laws  of 
a  nation  or  country  protects  its  constituents,  and  its  flag 
maintains  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all.  Sometimes  the 
laws  of  a  country  are  enforced  by  its  military  forces  when 
the  flag  has  been  insulted,  an  imposition  from  the  hand  of 
the  enemy  so  demands  it. 

Our  attention  may  turn  briefly  to  the  records  cf  wars 
in  the  United  States.  The  Revolutionary  war  of  i  7 ~ 5 - S 3  ; 
French  and  American  war  of  1798-1800;  American  and 
Great  Britian  of  1S12;  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
war  1S46-4S.  In  all  these  wars  the  Negro  played  his  part 
as  far  as  he  was  allowed.  We  need  not  go  into  details  as 
our  subject  calls  attention  to  the  late  wars  ot  1S60  65  and 
1S9S,  Civil  and  Spanish  and  American. 

In  the  Civil  war  we  see  the  Negro  as  a  soldier  equal  to 
all  and  inferior  to  none.  The  first  enlistment  of  Negro 
soldiers  for  the  Civil  war  was  had  by  Gen.  Rufus  Saxon  in 
1S62,  and  numbered  5,000.  Rev.  H,  M.  Turner,  now 
Bishop  H.  M.  Turner  of  A-  M.  E.  Church  was  the  first 
Negro  Chaplain  ever  called  or  appointed  by  the  U.  S. 
army.  He  was  appointed  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  During 
the  four  years  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South 
178,595  Negro  soldiers  were  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  taken 
active  part  in  four  hundred  different  engagements, 
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From  then  up  J 898,  peace  reigned  in  our  land  and 
country.  In  1S98,  the  ill-fated  Maine  was  sunk  in  Spanish 
waters  at  Havana,  Cuba,  and  266  U.  S.  sailors  lost  their 
lives,  33  of  this  number  being  negroes;  a  reasonable  per- 
centage of  the  number  lost-  The  lost  of  this  vessel  and 
pending  measures  caused  the  United  States  to  soon  declare 
war  against  Spain. 


The  Inter-link  Ginnery 

The  largest  and  mest  complete  outfitin  the  State. 
Capacity  80  bales  per  day.  All  modern  improvements  at- 
tached. When  desiring  to  have  your  cotton  gined  call  on 
us  and  we  will  assure  you  the  quickest  and  best  service, 
with  the  prettiest  sample  of  any  company  in  the  city. 

FARMERS  INTER-LINK  CO., 

C.  L.  OSBORNE,  Manager. 

Water  St. 


Mrs.  Anna  Edge 

Keeps  on  hand  at  all  times  the  markets 

best.  When  in  need  of  a  good  meal  call  on 
her. 

Stall  No.  3  City  Market. 


DILLARD  &  COOK, 

The  oldest  and  most  reliable  Shoe-Wakers 
in  the  city.  Repair  work  done  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch. 

DILLARD  &  COOK, 

Bet.  Broad  and  Washington  Sts. 
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The  Blessings  of  Slavery. 

BV  J.    H.  WIGGINTON,  A.  M . ,  PRINCIPAL  SKLMA  UNIVERSITY 

To  nominate  .slavery  a  blessing  will  at  lirst  seem  a 
misnomer.  An  institution  whose  chief  object  is  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  one  class  of  persons,  to  the  degra- 
dation and  destruction  of  the  other,  does  not  seem  to  carry 
with  it  much  for  the  general  good  of  all  concerned.  Such 
an  institution  was  American  slavery.  Conceived  and 
nourished  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  only  object  was  to 
get  gain  and  live  Hvjs  of  luxurious  ease  and  affluence, 
regardless  of  the  means  employed,  there  was  but  little 
good  that  could  come  to  either,  the  slave  or  his  enslr.ven. 

In  this  very  limited  discussion  we  will  not  be  under- 
stood as  claiming  that  the  benefits  derived  from  slavery 
could  not  have  come  in  a  quicker  and  more  substantial 
way,  but  that  in  spite  of  the  degrading  and  perniscious 
influence  such  an  institution  must  necessarily  bring  to  any 
people  ;  yet  the  Xegro  received  some  benefit.  A  contrast 
ot  the  condition  of  the  Xegro  in  .Africa  at  the  time  of  his 
introduction  into  the  American  colonies  as  a  slave,  and  his 
condition  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  which  indirectly 
brought  him  freedom,  clearly  shows  that  he  had  made  some 
gains  from  the  terrible  ordeal,  through  which  for  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  he  ha'3  been  compelled 
to  pass. 

The  presence  of  a  barbrous  race  of  people  in  the  midst 
of  a  civilization,  however  imperfect,  means  some  advance- 
ment for  that  race.  However  circumscribed  a  people  may 
be,  they  must  take  on  some  of  the  traits  and  habits  of  the 
people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  The  bringing  of 
the  Xegro  to  America  has  put  him  in  touch  with  a  civiliza- 
tion, which  under  God,  he  is  destined  to  assist  in  elevating 
and  making  better.  When  we  consider  the  progress  made 
by  the  X>gro  since  emancipation  and  compare  it  with  his 
former  condition,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  slavery  is 
the  gateway  to  the  progress  he  now  enjoys.  Slavery  was 
the  school  in  which  he  has  learned  many  useful  lessons. 
While  his  hands  were  being  trained  in  the  useful  arts,  he 
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was  being  prepared  for  that  greater  life  into  which  he  was 
destined  to  enter,  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  republic.  Although 
hd  has  filled  every  grade  of  position  from  the  low  and 
menial  position  of  serf  to  the  high  and  exalted  seat  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Nat'ons  Congress,  the  prepartory  period  still 
goes  on,  and  God  is  forging  out  of  the  Negroe's  chains  and 
shackels,  a  people  that  will  bless  the  world. 


MORGAN  MURPHY, 

The  Franklin  Street  Man 

Carries  at  all  times  a  fresh  line  ot  groceries.    Call  on  me 
when  in  need  of  groceries. 

My  long  experience  in  the  business 
fits  me  to  do  the  very  best  work  at  the 
lowest  price.  When  in  need  of  Shoe 
work  call  on  me, 

GEORGE  HUDSON, 
Shoe-Maker  and  Harness  Repairer. 

When  in  need  of  a  first  class  hair  cut 
or  shave  call  on  the  "Dandy"  the  best 
Shop  in  the  city. 

WILL  EDWARD,  Prop. 
East  Side  City  Market. 

ASIA  IRBY, 

The  only  professional  Carpet  maker 
and  layer  in  the  city.  Send  for  him  when 
you  want  a  first  class  job, 

ASIA  IRBY. 
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The  Progress  Of  The  Negro. 

J.W.  MOORER,  M.D. 

While  the  subject  assigned  me  is  ot  great  importance, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  Jvery  difficult  one  to  present  to  the 
public,  because  there  have  been  many  different  views  ex- 
pressed by  persons  who  claim  to  know  more  of  the  roce's 
progress  than  I  can  hope  to  do,  and  yet  some  of  them  differ 
widely.  From  my  limited  opportunity  to  find  out  the 
full  facts,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  succeeded  won- 
derfully in  every  respect.  A  few  ol  the  things  he  has 
succeeded  in  are  : 

i.  In  ministry,  although  he  has  not  done  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  perhaps  ought  to  have  done,  I  think  one  of  the 
main  causes  is  that  the  masses  of  our  people  are  too  easily 
moved  by  the  emotional  part  of  th-ir  argumentative  reas- 
oning. 

2.  Educationally.  Notsvithstanding  many  have  done 
remarkably  well  lam  sorry  to  say  that  more  have  done 
absolutely  nothing.  The  negro  school  te  icher  is  a  glitter- 
ing star  of  hope  and  salvation  to  th^  race.  There  are  now 
28,000  school  teachers  of  our  race;  mor^t'ian  „»o,ooo  who 
are  attending  private  schools,  more  tha  1  a  million  and  a 
half  children  in  the  public  schools  btsi  les  many  hundreds 
who  are  attending  schools  of  various  other  kinds.  T  iere 
are  also  iioo  graduates  of  medical  schools,  and  also  a  few 
in  law  schools  as  well  as  some  who  are  already  pleading 
law  at  the  bar,  yet  about  thirty-six  years  ago  not  one  in 
1500  could  read.  We  would  not  forget  the  thanks  we 
owe  our  white  friends  who  have  done  so  much  for  us 
along  the  educational  lines, 

3,  Fiancially.  As  a  rule  they  have  done  exceedingly 
well.  Today  the  negroes  own,  and  have  tree  from  all 
incumberances  $42,000,000  worth  of  property  and  money, 
There  are  three  banks  manned  and  controlled  by  men  of 
our  race. 

When  we  think  of  these  facts  we  ought  to  feel  encour- 
aged to  push  on  with  faithful  works  and  trusting  God  for 
the  results.    We  must  remember  that   our   grand  father* 
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were  sold  into  Arrerica  as  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt ; 
and  here  they  remained  in  a  very  bad  condition  till  the 
year  1S65  when  the  prayers  ot  the  suffering  black  man 
reached  unto  God  of  Heaven  and  earth,  and  He  being  a 
rewarder  of  those  who  cry  to  Him,  was  compelled  to  listen 
and  as  He  listened  He  said  in  thunder  tones,  "let  my 
people  go,"  and  the  men  and  women  we  want  to  lead  are 
those  who  in  going  are  not  for  sale,  those  who  can  have 
courage  without  whistling  for  it,  and  joy  without  shout- 
ing to  bring  it,  those  who  can  and  will  tell  the  truth,  and 
look  the  devil  straight  in  the  face,  men  who  stand  for  the 
right  though  the  heavens  reel  and  the  earth  totter.  Men 
of  God  who  will  consider  that  they  are  placed  in  the  light 
to  build  up  their  manhood  ,  all  right.  All  cares  and  en- 
terprises, all  hopes,  fears  and  sorrows  are  but  formalities 
of  influences,  for  lessons  which  providence  has  intended 
for  schools  for  men  and  women  to  train  them  in  the  the 
right  way  and  while  they  may  result  in  bringing  wealth, 
they  may  fail  in  the  end  if  they  neglect  to  make  their 
record  clear. 

Again,  why  should  the  negro  boast  of  his  progress? 
Because  in  1865  it  was  a  crime  in  every  Southern  state,  for 
a  negro  to  learn  to  read,  a  negro  could  not  be  a  free  citizen 
testifying  in  the  courts,  nor  hold  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust. 

But,  my  friends,  this  great  emancipation  day  tells  us  that 
we  are  free  citizens  of  this  country,  regardless  of  consti- 
tutional conventions,  able  to  testify  in  the  courts. 

Let  us  not  look  for  results  or  great  changes  too  hasty, 
remembering  that  the  great  walls  of  China  with  her  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  with  her 
thousands  of  workmen  were  not  built  in  a  day.  As  it  took 
fi  ve  hundred  years  to  change  the  constitution  of  Europe, 
so  with  the  negro  race,  with  his  push,  energy  and  inate 
capacity  will  steadily  wend  his  way  from  the  cotton  fields 
and  lower  walls  of  life  to  the  highest  honors  of  profit  and 
trust,  and  the  right  of  the  negro  shall  not  be  abridged  on 
account  of  race  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi 
tude.  I  was  asked  by  some  northern  people  a  few  months 
ago  to  give  some  of  the  causes  why  the  negroes  do  not 
prosper  among  themselves  an\  faster,  my  answers  were 
these,  whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not,  they  are  for  your 
consideration. 

1.  They  do  not  economize  enough. 

2.  They  do  not  exercise  sufficient  common  confidence  in 
each  other. 
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3,  As  a  rule  they  are  careless  when  in  business. 

4.  Some  of  them  are  begrudgeful  ot   others  prosperity. 

A.  T.  TAYLOR, 

The  popular  North  Street  Shoe-Maker. 
Givefme  a  call  when  in  need  of  repairing 
on  your  Shoes. 

A.  T.  TAYLOR. 
Cor.  North  and  Broad  Sts. 

CHAS.  LEE.  Alias  "ChuckT7^ 

Always  busy  yet  smiling.  Customers  politely  served. 

Work  done  on  short  notice  and  guarnteed.    Examine  my 
New  Wheels,  exchange  your  old  or  buy  one  of  my  *k Beauts" 
Wheels  at  any  price  from  $5.00  up.    Sundries  of  all 
kinds  and  fixtures  complete  for  your  wheel. 

Telephone  or  come  to  701  Alabama  St. 

CHAS.  LEE. 
Better  Known  as  "'Chuck" 


Mrs,  D,  L,  Hopkins, 

Dealer  in  fancy  and  staple  roceries.  Can 
ned  Goods  and  Country  Produce. 
Get  my  Prices. 

MRS.  D.  L.  HOPKINS. 


ANDREW  CAWTHON, 

The  oldest  tonsorial  artist  in  the  city. 
Still  does  business  at  his  old  stand  Ala- 
bama St.  Haircuts  shaves  etc.,  up-to  date 

ANDREW  CAWTHON. 
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Fresh  Meat. 

I  am  prepared  at  all  times  to  furnish  my  customers 
with  the  choicest  and  most  palatable  meat  in  the  city. 
Call  or  send  to  me  when  in  need  of  marketing, 

Goe.  Hall, 
Stall  10,  City  Market. 


The  Blacksmith, 

Professional  blacksmithing  and  horse-shoeing.  Re- 
pairing buggies,  wagons  and  road  carts  a  specialty. 

King  Goldsby. 


Barber  Shop. 

The  popular  Water  street  barber.  Hair  cuts,  shaves 
and  shampoons.    Try  me  when  in  need  of  either. 

John  Engraham. 


Groceries. 

For  fresh  groceries  and  country  produce,  call  on  me 
and  be  supplied  We  keep  the  very  best  and  can  serve 
you  on  short  notice. 

Dan  McLean, 

Range  Line  Road 


Billy  Clarke, 

The  attentive  artest.  Shaves,  haircuts,  nad  shampoos 
excuted  to  perfection.    The  leading  shop  of  the  city. 

Wm.  F.  Clarke,  Proprietor 


Wrs.  John  Johnson 

Dealer  in  Staple  and   Fancy   groceries.    Give   us  a 

call. 

Mrs.  John  Johnson. 
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Hackmen. 

(if urge  Clark.  712  Vogliti  street,  one  hack  No.  15. 

Duncan  E.  Irby,  Minter  street,  two  hacks  No.  2.  and  No  28. 

Mrs.JPunean  L.  Irby,  one  hack  No  22. 

Major  Boswell.  S«»  Lawrence  street,  one  hack  No.  8. 

Henderson  Hurt.  Franklin  street,  one  hack  No.  17. 

Woodie  Lee.  448  Washington  street,  one  hack  No.  11. 

Tom  DaBose,  Philpot  'street,  one  hack  No.  14. 

J.  H.  Williams  1636  Dallas  street,  two  hack  Nos.  9>nd  21. 

D.  W.  Watson.  S02  Si  Ann  street. two  hacks  Nos.  6  and  is. 

Ed.  W.  Walker,  ^02  Roberson  street,  one  hack  No.  19. 

Henry  Williams,  1636  Dallas  street,  one  hack  No.  5. 

Wyatt  Hunter.  Jones  street,  one  hack  No.  7. 

Lawrence  Wallace,  316  Small  street,  one  hack  No.  3. 

Draymen. 

Horace  Patterson,  one  dray  No.  5. 
James  McCurdy.  two  drays  Nos.  7.  and  8. 
Jeff  Taylor,  one  dray  No.  9. 
Tom  Kirksey.  one  dray  No.  10. 
Sam  Hatcher,  one  dray  No.  11. 
Ben.  Flannagan.  one  dray  No.  12. 
Scott  Brown,  one  dray  No.  15. 
Brack  Martin,  one  dray  No.  17. 
Luke  Griffin,  thre<-  drays  No.  18. 

C.  G.  Brown,  one  dray  No.  19. 
Jno.  G.  Smith,  one  dray  No.  20. 
Warren  Harrison,  one  dray  No.  22. 
Dick  Hill,  one  drty  No.  23. 
Moses  Armstrong,  one  dray  No.  25. 
H uriah  Hill,  one  dray  No.  29. 
Isaac  Hill,  one  dray  No.  30. 

Bud  Gripsou,  oue  dray  No.  34. 
Reuben  Parks,  one  dray  No.  40. 
Alt"  Banks,  one  dray  No.  14 
Abe  Crawford,  one  dray  No.  15. 

D.  W.  Watson,  two  drays  No.  p2. 
Ike  Thomas,  one  dray 
Stephen  Steele. 

Noah  Ferguson. 
Bob  Boyd. 


L.  L  BURWELL,  M.  D., 

GENERAL  PRACTITIONER. 


807  Alabama  St.,  Seltna,  Alabama. 

OFFICE  HOURS  : 
8  to  9  a.  m . :  12  m,  to  2:30  p.  rn.:  6  to  7  p.  m 


CLINTON  SHIVERS, 

The    only    Reliable  Tinner  in    the    city.    Roof,  gutter, 

patents  and  stove  work  done  on  short  notice. 
Next  to  M.jJ  .  Meyer's  stable. 
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Contractors  and  Builders. 

D.  T.  West,  Napoleon  Preston,  Spotswood  Kingston,  Emanuel 
Davis,  Arnold  Lee,  R.  Bates,  A.  L.  Wamaock,  Alf  Wilson,  Sayles 
&  Henry,  Paul  S.  Alison,  Payton  Hall,  Dunklfc;  Echols,  William 
Smith. 

Brick  and  Stone  Workmen. 

Emanuel  Murphy,  Emanuel  Jones,  AJf  T.  Thomas,  Saul 
Jones,  Wyley  Kenan. 

Smith  Melton,  Machinest. 

Ben.  S.  Nixon,  Moulder. 

LeVert  Bros.,  Plasters. 

Oscar  Berton,  Moulder. 

Claud  Hay  good,  Professional  Smith. 

A.  B.  Bryant,  Fancy  Chair  Bottomer  and  Upholster. 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Patterson,  Manicuring  and  Hair  Dressing,  cor- 
ner of  Small  and  Nance  streets. 
Caesar  B.  Foster,  Cotton  Buyer. 
M.  S.  Sledge,  Florist. 

The  Largest  Organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  U.  S. 

The  .^grand   united  order  ,of  Galilean  Fishimen.  A 

Christian,  charitable  and  financial  organization.  Organiz- 
ed in  1856  in  the  dark  days  of  slavery. 

Its  Aggregate  Wealth  is  $535,000. 

It  has  in  the  South  three  farms  viz:  One 
in  Virginia,  one  in  Alabama,  and  one 
in  Mississippi.  Also  an  Old  Folks  Home 

and  Children's  Orphanage. 


1  am  prepared  at  all  times  to  give  my  customers  and 
iriends  the  best  the  market  can  afford.  My  business  re- 
quires two  stalls  in  the  City  Marker.    Call  for 

MRS.  LOU  HIGH, 

The  Two  Stall  Woman  i.i  the  City  Market, 
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The  Negro  as  a  Citizen. 

EEV.  W.  T.    COLEMAN,  B.  D.  PASTOR  FIRST    B APT.  CHURCH, 

Long  before  the  first  bloody  gun  was  fired  upon  Fort 
Sumpter  or  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  the  Immortal  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  colored  men  were  citizens  of  this 
country — if  we  accept  the  definition  that,  citizens  are  free 
inhabitants  of  a  place  or  country.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
American  soil  had  been  drenched  with  human  blood,  and 
Lincoln  had  been  martyred  by  the  hand  of  a  brute  in  hu- 
man form,  till  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  half  of  the  last 
century,  was  the  negro  clothed  with  the  full  rights  and 
privilegess  of  citizenship  by  the  well  known  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Constitution.  In  the  war  of  words  at  the 
Capital,  the  thundering  of  oratory  rivalled  that  of  the  can- 
ons hushed  at  Appomattox,  and  the  stroke  of  the  pen  was 
mightier  than  the  sword.  But  when  the  smoke  of  battle 
had  cleared  away  and  soldiers  had  turned  to  citizens,  four 
million  jgnegroes  were  found  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of 
the  United  States  citizenship.  Then  could  Christian  Abli- 
tionists  and  Philanthropists,  truly  ask,  "what  has  God 
wrought?"  Then  being  found  in  the  fashion  of  a  citizen, 
the  negro  has  since  that  time  until  this  bowed  to  all  of  the 
behests  of  his  government. 

As  a  producer  he  is  among  the  front  ranks  of  the  na- 
tions, he  produces  more  than  seven-tenthsjjof  the  wealth  of 
this  county,  and  his  consumption  helps  any  community  in 
which  he  lives.  Industry  and  economy  are  by  no  means 
lost  arts  to  him.  The  so  called  Negro  problem  was  a  great 
bug-bear  to  many  in  this  country,  when  these  millions  of 
slaves  wee  let  loose  empty  handed.  They  said  the  Negro 
was  shiftless  and  indolent,  and  they  would  soon  retrograde 
thereby  bringing  American  citizen-ship  to  a  discount.  But 
the  dreams  of  this  prophecy  have  never  materialized. 

Industry  and  economy  mark  a  high  round  in  the  lad- 
der of  auy  country's  citizenship.  The  Government  at 
Washington  can  call  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  say 
unto   them,  "go  into  nearly  every  state  in  the  union  and 
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behold  the  handy  work  of  the  colored  citizens."  The  black 
citizens  of  this  country  are  not  roamers  and  beggers  but 
are  giants  in  the  world  of  industry.  All  they  ask  "for  in 
this  field  is  equal  chance  and  fair  play. 

If  education  and  religion  m  ike  a  man  a  better  citizen 
for  a  country,  then  we  are  grinding  out  first  class  citizens 
every  year  by  the  thousands  from  our  public  schools  and 
colleges.  Our  hinderances  to  citizenship  are  helping  us  on 
to  higher  citizenship.  As  to  religion  he  will  never  be 
found  wanting.  He  is  by  nature  religious.  You  can't 
point  to  a  negro  infidel  of  the  first  magnitude,  living  or 
dead.  No,  he  recognizes  that  it  is  righteousness  that  exalts 
a  nation,  and  that  God  is  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  nations. 

So  then  the  God  that  gave  the  colored  man  his  liberty 
makes  him  a  good  citizen.  This  religion  doesn't  only 
make  him  a  better  citizen,  but  to  some  extent  helps  his 
brother  in  white. 


The  Old  Reliable. 

Merit  wins.     Experience    teaches.    Customers  advertise. 
My  large  patronage  testifies  to  my  ability.     Call  on  us 
for  baths,  hair  cuts,  shaves,  shampoons,  etc. 

JESSIE  REID,  Broad  Street 


We  are  prepared  to  repair  and  clean  old  furniture  on 
short  notice.  Call  on  us  and  we  will  make  your  old  fur- 
niture look  new. 

Osborne  Furniture  Co., 

Water  Street. 

For  fresh  groceries  and  fancy  goods,  canned  meats  and 
fruits,  oats,  corn  and  hay,  call  on  the  West  End  Grocer. 

JESSIE  SMITH. 

For  a  first  meal  call  on 

MRS.  ADELINE  HILL. 

at  her  Stall  in  the  City  Market. 


W.  H.  Trimby, 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 

Furniture  Dealer 

in  Selma. 

Gives  More  for  your  Money 
and  sells 
BETTER  GOODS 

than  anybody. 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 
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Churches. 

Brown  Chapel,  A.  M.  E,  Church— Rev.  J.  W.  Walk- 
er, D.  D.,  pastor. 

First  Baptist— Rev.  W.  T.  Coleman,  B.  D.,  pastor. 

Congregational — Rev.  T.J.  Bell,  B.  D.,  pastor. 

Tabernacle  Baptist — Rev.  R.  T.  Pollard,  A.  B.,  pastor 

Reform  Presbyterian — Rev.  S.  F.  Kingston,  B.  D., 
pastor. 

Zion  A.  M.  E.  Church — Rev.  C.  E.  Carter,  pastor. 
Green  Street  Baptist — Rev.  L.  Bryant,  pastor. 
X orris  Street  C.  M.  E. — Rev.  M.  M.  Mason,  pastor, 
Grimn  Street  M.  E.  Church— 

Alt.  Ararat,  East  Selma — Rev.  G.  L.  Thornton,  pastor. 
Second  Baptist,  East  Selma — Rev.  P.  T.  Bowden. 
Shiloh  Baptist,  East  Selma — Rev.  A.  Elmore,  pastor. 
Small  Street  Primitive  Baptist — Rev.  E.  M.  Moten, 
pastor. 

Col.  Presbyterian — Rev.  A.  L.  DeYampert^pastor. 
St.  John  A.  M.  E.  Church— 

Directory  of  Schools. 

Selma  University — Higher  education.  Rev.  D,  O, 
Boothe,  D.  D.,  President.  Supported  by  Alabama  Bap- 
tists and  H.  M.  Society  of  New  York. 

Payne    University — Higher    education.    Prof.    J.  S. 
Moten,  LL.  B.,  President.    Supported  by  A.  M.  E.  Church, 
of  Alabama. 

Knox  Academy — Normal  training.  Prof.  J.  G.  Reid, 
Principal.  Supported  by  the  Reform  Presbyterians  of 
the  North, 

Clark  School— Grammar  training.  Prof,  R.  B.  Hud- 
son, A.  B„  Principal.  Supported  by  the  City  School 
Board,  Selma,  Ala. 

Try   me    when   in   need   of  groceries,  fruits,  canned 
goods,  etc-    Aline  are  the  best. 

MRS.  LAURA  SIMON, 

Corner  Mitchell  and  Dallas  Streets. 
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LOW  PRICES  At 


Tissier's  Department  Store 

in  the  following  lines  : 

Stoves  and  all  kinds  of 

HARDWARE,  PLOW  GOODS, 

CROCKERY, 
Buggies,    Wagons,  Harness. 
Saddles,  Shells,  Cartridges, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders 
Supplies. 

See  our  line  of  Candies 

at  10  and  20c  per  pound. 
We  also  run  a  First-class  Repair  Depart- 
ment,  We  fix  Gens,  Pistols,  Bicy- 
cles, Locks  and  Iron  Safes, 
Give  us  a  call  and  we  will  please  you. 

TISSIER  ARMS  and  HARDWARE  CO. 

Cor.  Broad  and  Water  Sts, 
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The  Issuing  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. 

BY  REV.  J.  W.    WALKER  D.D. 

A  discussion  of  the  above  subject  cannot  be  had  without 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  for  so 
many  years  the  disturbing  question  to  the  mind  of  the 
Republic 

The  introduction  of  slavery  in  America  dates  from  T620. 
when  a  Dutch  ship  landed  a  cargo  of    negroes    at  James 
town  Va.     This  was  the  beginning  of  the  slave    trade  in 
this  country,  which  was  continued  with  increased  interest 
until  limitation  laws  nut  an  end  to  the  nefarious  traffic. 

In  1  70S.  when  the  colonies  threw  off  the  British  Yoke, 
ratified  their  constitution,  and  became  the  United  States  of 
America  there  were  several  hundred  thousand  negroes 
here.  With  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  slavery  was 
legalized,  its  regulation  being  left  to  the  states  in  which 
it  existed,  (see  Con.  U.  S.  Art.  IV  sec  2. 

But  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  slavery  was 
regarded  as  an  evil  to  be  abated,  an  institution  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  free  government  by  Washington. 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson.  In  1 775  abolition 
societies  were  organized  in  the  Xorth  and  East  whose 
shibboleth  was  :  "Slavery  is  a  sin  against  God,  a  crime 
against  humpnity." 

These  societiesjgreatiy  influenced  the  liberty,  free  soil,  and 
Republican  parties,  yet,  neither  committed  itself  to  the 
cause  of  abolition.  The  Missouri  compromise  legalizing 
slavery  southword,  but  prohibiting  it  northward  of  360  30' 
n.  lat.,  was  an  effort  at  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  effort  was  a  reach  at  the 
impossible. 

From  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  17SS,  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1S61,  the  disturbing 
question  would  not  down,  like  Banquo's  ghost  it  disappear- 
ed only  to  reappear,  at  the  admission  of  a  new  state  into 
the  union.  America's  ablest  statesmen  were  bitterly  ar- 
rayed against  each  other.  On  this  question  the  great 
M  ethodist  Episcopal  Church  split  in  iS4a.  Charles  Sum- 
ner, William  Lyod  Garrison,  Wendel  Phillips.  Henry 
Ward  Reecher,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  others,  by 
tongue  and  pen  tired  the  northern  heart,  and    stirred  the 
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abolitionist's  soul.  The  south  remained  firm  for  slavery, 
while  the  Republican  party  adopted  a  conservative  plat- 
form, granting  each  state  full  control  of  its  domestic  in- 
stitutions, it  tenaciously  held  that  slavery  should  not  be 
extended  to  other  states.  On  this  platform  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  elected  president,  which  was  the  signal  for  the 
long  threatened  secession  of  Southern  States.  Feb,  4th  61 
delegates  from  the  then  seven  seceeded  states  met  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala,  formed  a  provisional  government,  entitled 
The  Confederate  States  ot  America,  with  Jefferson  Davis 
as  President.  As  state  after  state  seceded,  its  senators  and 
representatives  in  congress  resigned ;  officers  of  southern 
birth  in  the  army  and  navy  tendered  their  swords  to  the 
confederacy.    All  this  before  Mr.  Lincoln  took    his  seat. 

THE  UNION  MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION 

of  Mobile,  Ala., 
Paying  upwards  of  500  claims  per  Week, 
Business  Written  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  C,  M.  Johnson,  General  Manager. 

Began  business  April  1st,  1899.  The 
only  Sick,  Accident  and  Death  Benefit 
Company  that  does  not  require  members 
to  wait  seven  days  for  relief  when  sick. 

Pays  more  than  $50.00  for  sickness 
weekly. 

Total  membership  more  than  1,500 
members;  average  increase  per  week  50 
to  75.   Come  to  us  for  immedirte  relirf. 
Samuel  H.  Hill, 
Geo.  P.  Austin, 
Andrew  N.  Evans, 
Mary  J.  Gardner, 
N.  B.  Evans, 

Agents. 

Thos.  Henrry  Harris,  Supt-  and  General 
Manager,  No,  405,  Shearer  St,  Selma, 


FRANK  :-:  WEAVER, 

The  Popular  Man.       921  Washington  St 

Leading  barber  shop  of  the  city.     Work  guaranteed. 
We  claim  to  give  the  only  sea  salt  bath  in  the  city. 
Give  me  a  call. 


Hello!    Where  did  you  get  those  nice  groceries?  From 

CHAS,  H.  BLEVINS, 

the  politest  and  most  accommodating  merchant  in  the  city. 
His  motto  is  "to  please  his  customers."     Call  on 
him  if  you  want  your  money's  worth. 

Charlie  Blevins, 

"The  Nice  Man."  Corner  Nance  and  Small  Streets. 


TOME  I'IDWAIIDS. 

Corner  North  and  Union  Streets. 
Dealer  in  fancy  groceries.    A  fresh  supply  of  the  best  on 
hand.    Down-to-Date  in  prices.     Up-to-Date  in 
quality  of  goods.    Your  patronage  solicited. 


DOCK  HOPKINS, 

The  country  man's  friend  carries  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete line  of  fresh  groceries  of  any  grocer  in  the  city. 
Give  me  a  call  and  be  convinced  of  my  low  prices 
and  excellent  service.    When  in  need  of  pro- 
visions call  on 

DOCK  HOPKINS, 

The  Countryman's  Friend. 


J.  W.  MOORER,  M.  D. 

A  post  Graduate  of  John's  Hopkins  University.  Balti- 
more Md.  Has  his  shingle  hanging  out  at  No.  455  Broad 
Street  Selma.  The  sufferer  will  do  well  to  consult  him,  on 
■urgical  lines,  private  diseases,  and  womens  diseases  es- 
pecially. 
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Secret  and  Benevolent  Societies. 

ST.  MARK  NO.  4,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

Meetings  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  nights  in  each 
month  Sept.  i,  to  April  ist,  at  7:30  p.  m.  April  1,  to 
Sept.  at  8  p.  m. 

E.  G.  Garner,  W.  M. 

John  H.  Lassiter,  Secretary. 

Visiting  brethren  invited. 

CENTRAL  CITY  NO.  3050,  G.   U.  O.  OF  O.  F. 

Meetings  second  and  fourth  Monday  and  Thursday 
nights  in  each  month.  April  15  to  Sept.  15,  8:30  p,  m., 
Sept.  15  to  April  15,  8  p.  m. 

N.  C.  Phillips,  N.  G. 

Neal  Taylor,  V.  G. 

G.  M.  Callens,  P.  N,  F. 

D.  E.  Irby,  W.  T. 

Frank  R.  Caldwell,  P.  S. 

Visiting  brethren  invited. 


MISS  MARY  PORTER, 

Water  Street, 

Serves  the  best  meals  of  any  restaurant  in  the  city. 
Give  her  a  call  when  you  want  to  be  treated  right. 


S.  NORWOOD 

Does  all  repairing  of  shoes  on  short  notice.    Call  to  see  me 

S.  Norwood, 

Alabama  Street  next  to  M.  J.  Meyer's  st  ible. 


J.  8.  SCOTT. 

The  Upto-Date  Tailor.     Clothes    cleaned,    repaired  and 

dyed.    See  me  at  my  place  of  business, 
Hotel  Albert,  Dallas  Street. 
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P.  P    BLISS  NO,  I805. 

Meetings  first  and  third  Monday  and  Thursday  nights 
in  each  month.  April  to  September  at  S  130  p.  m.  Sep- 
tember to  April  at  S  p.  m. 

R.  H.  Reagins,  N.  G. 

Chas.  E.  Harris,  Jr.,  V.  G. 

T.  J.  Hooks,  P.  N.  F. 

Murry  Walker,  W.  T. 

M.  S.  Sledge,  P.  S. 

KNIGHTS   OF  TABOR. 
HOUSEHOLD  OF  RUTH. 
I.    B.   OF  C. 
THE  IMMACULATES. 
DAUGHTERS  OF   CONFERENCE   NO.  I. 

Organized  July  27th.  186S.  Expended  last  year  for 
sickness  and  burials  $1,375.15-  Valuation  of  property 
$3,000.00.    First  and  third  Thursday  nights  in  each  month, 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Jones,  President;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Frazier, 
Secretary ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Walker,  Chaplain;  Chas.  Harris, 
Supervisor;  Ed.  Walker,  Marshall;  Ellen  Hunt,  Treas- 
urer;  J.  H.  Williams,  Lena  Brown,  Geo.  Clark,  Trustees. 

DAUGHTERS  OF    CONFERENCE   NO.  2. 

Expended  last  year  for  sickness  and  deaths  $559.66. 
Valuation  of  property  $700  First  Thursday  night  each  month 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Graham,  President. 
Miss  Janie  Jones,  Secretary. 

DAUGHTERS   OF   CONFERENCE   NO,  3. 

Organized  September  1887.  Expended  for  sickness 
and  deaths  $372.58.    Valuation    of    property  $1,200.00, 

G.  Benum,  President;  Mrs.  Eugenia  Smith,  Vice  Pre- 
sident; Dunkin  Echols,  Secretary  ;  S.  B.  Fields,  Treasurer. 
Trustees  :    G.  Benum,  C.  W.  Smith  and  S.  B.  Fields. 

SrSTERS   OF  CHARITY. 

Organized  March  187 1.  Expended  last  year  for  sick- 
ness and  deaths  $1,248.57.      Valuation  of  property,  etc., 


$2,500.00.    First  and  third  Monday  in  each  month. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Thomas,  President. 
Duncan  Irby,  Secretary. 

HOME   MISSION   UNION   OF  1IONOB, 

Organized  Feb,  6,  1SS7.  Expended  last  year  for 
sickness  and  deaths  $558  00.  Valuation  of  property,  etc., 
$975.     Meeting  night  first  Monday  in  each  month. 

E.  W.  Knight,  President. 

W.  H.  Mumford,  Secretary. 

D.  W.  Fountain,  Financial  Secretary. 

Mrs.  A.  Lake,  Vice  President. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Burwell,  Treasurer. 

ORIGINAL  SONS  &  DAUGHTERS  OF  ZION  NO.  I. 

Organized  1875.  Money  spent  for  sickness  and  deaths 
$778.56  Money  raised  during  the  year  $848,25.  Time  of 
meeting  first  and  third  Monday  night. 

R.  W.  Steele,  President. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Callens,  Vice  President. 

A.  T.  Lee,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  M,  E.  Beasley,  Treasurer. 

ORIGINAL  SONS  &  DAUGHTERS  OF  ZION  NO  2. 

Organized  1883.  Value  property  $2,000,  Expended 
last  year  $800.  Time  of  meeting  first  and  third  Monday 
nights. 

G.  M.  Callens,  President. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gaston,  Vice  President. 

M.  Armstrong,  Secretary. 

Lavena  Armstrong,  Treasurer. 

FRIENDLY   BROTHERS   AND  SISTERS. 

Organized  1873.  Expended  for  sickness  and  deaths 
1,025.60.  Value  of  property  3,000,00.  Time  of  meeting 
first  and  third  Monday  nights. 

J.  B.  Parks,  President. 

Mrs.  Frances  Wrenn,  Secretary. 

John  Hall,  Treasurer. 

GREEN   STREET  BENEVOLENT. 
UNION  BENEVOLENT. 
SONS    AND   DAUGHTERS    OF  SOLOMON. 
LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Feneration  of  Labor  8 135,  R.  H.  Emanuel,  Pres.,  M. 
Str  twbridge,  Sec.    Meets  2  and  4  Thursday  nights. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION. 
DRAYMEN  AND  PORTERS  UNION. 
HAND    IRONERS  AND  SEAMSTRESSES. 
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For  juicy  and  palatable  meats  call  on 
me  at  my  stall  in  city  market. 

PETER  DAVIS, 


For  neat  work  on  Shoes  call  on  the 
old  reliable. 

JOE.  BYNUM, 
Selma  St.,  back  of  C.  Crozier  Gray's. 

The  best  meats  in  the  market  served 
by  me  from  my  stall.  Choice  family 
groceries  from  my  store  on  Range  Line 
Road*  MILES  MARTIN, 

The  Grocer  and  Butcher. 


P.  STONE, 


The  oldest  grocer  in  the  city.  Twenty-five  years  experi- 
ence teaches  me  how  to  please  my  customers.  Call  and  see 
me  for  fresh  groceries  and  canned  goods. 

P.  STONE. 

Cor.  Voglin  and  Franklin  Sts. 

Jno.  Chambers 

Shoe-maker  and  repairer.    920  Washington  Street. 


Lewis  Maulden, 

Shoe-making  and  repairing  a  specialty.     Nance  Street, 


William  Alexander, 

Calsominer  and  Whitewasher. 
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M.  LEVA, 

TieaVer  vw  Sabots,  tobacco 

Water  Street,  Selma,  Alabama. 

Agent  Yellow  Jacket  and  No.  One 
Tobaccos.  Schlitz  Beer  and  Malt  Extract. 


For  a  first  class  hair  cut.  shave,  sham- 
poon  and  bath  call  at  805  Alabama  St. 

GEO.  J.MERRIMAIN,  Propt. 


X  owe  "K>e\UY . 

Out  S\voes, 

MEYER  &  ELKAN, 
The  Shoe  People  918  Broad  St. 

EHTABUSHED  1871. 

SCHWEIZER  BROTHERS, 

Successors  to  J.  L.  SCIIWKIZER, 

Jewelers  and  Opticians, 

1005  Broad  Street. 

SELMA,  ALABAMA. 


ELIASBERG'S 

Are  the  people  for  you  to  buy  your  Cloth- 
ing, Underwear,  Furnishing  Goods,  Etc., 
from. 

They  are  the  inaugurators  of  low  prices, 
and  a  friend  to  the  poor.  You  can  get 
more  with  your  dollar  at  Eliasberg's  than 
from  any  other  house  in  Alabama;  when 
you  buy  from  them  you  buy  direct  from 
the  manufacturer,  and  a  saving  of  the 
middle  man  is  immediately  made  for  you, 
which  means  25  to  33  1-3  cents  in  your 
pocket. 

From  the  first  of  January  for  thirty  days 
their  great  clearance  sale  begins  and  all 
of  their  Fall  andl  Winter  Clothing,  Under- 
wear etc.  will  be  sold  at  cost,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  their  spring  stock  of 
goods.  They  always  keep  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  Shoes  and  Hats,  that  will  fit  the 
pocket. 

Now  take  advantage  of  the'r  great  of- 
ferings and  save  money  for  yourself  and 
family.  Remember 

ELIASBERG'S 

The  Inaugurators  of  low  Prices, 


